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" right above might" had some meaning for him. In the
deeds of the Knights of the Teutonic Order, the " Kreuz-
ritter" of the fifteenth century, he saw a contemptible
menace.

The inauguration of the Griinwald Memorial was con-
sidered of great political importance, not only in Poland. A
number of foreign newspapers sent their special corre-
spondents to Cracow, where the ceremony was to take place;
thousands of Poles came from'all over the world. Standing
at the foot of the unveiled monument, Paderewski delivered
his speech. After he had finished the enthusiasm of the
crowd was enormous. Besides beauty of form there was in
his speech that clarity and persuasiveness which is the mark
of the orator, and that deep ring of sincerity to which no
audience is insensible.

Paderewski had spoken on Polish subjects on several
previous occasions, his most important speech having been
delivered as far back as 1898 at the Town Hall in Warsaw j
but the Griinwald speech put him for the first time on the
political platform in full view of the whole world. He now
realized that he could use his powers of oratory in the same
way as he used the piano. When in October, 1910, during
the Chopin celebrations in Lwow, he made another speech,
it was again the artist who spoke, not the politician.
He did not impress his listeners by argument, but enchanted
them by imagery.

Before his gift for speaking enabled him to impress an
audience it had helped Paderewski to make friends among
statesmen and politicians of various countries. They were
fascinated by his conversation, and his keenness on politics
created a common ground of understanding. After a
dinner-party the politicians and diplomats present would
surround Paderewski in order to discuss political matters
with him, or eke to glean something from his vast store of
historical and political knowledge. Riond Bosson was